CHARLES Il, KING OF ENGLAND 

Oil on canvas 

Philippe de Champaigne, French, 1602-1674 
Elisabeth Severance Prentiss Collection 
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CHARLES Il, KING OF ENGLAND 


There are several different aspects of the Baroque portrait in the Museum's 
collection. One can find the ennobling and intimate psychological interpre- 
tation of Rembrandt, and the simpler more matter-of-fact approach of 
Frans Hals. Peter Paul Rubens’ portrait sketch of his first wife, Isabella 
Brandt, has a sensuous quality, while the large scale portrait from Sir 
Anthony van Dyck’s Italian period is painterly and formal. 

Philippe de Champaigne (1602-1674) offers another accent, unrepre- 
sented in the collection until the recent acquisition of the painting ‘Charles 
ll, King of England.”' His work combines brilliantly the Flemish sensuousness 
of a Rubens’ painting with the precision and clarity of French seventeenth- 
century portraiture. He was a Fleming who came to France at the age of 
nineteen. Unlike his French contemporaries, Poussin and Claude Lorraine, 
he was not interested in the pagan classicism of Italy, and preferred to 
remain in France the rest of his life. Champaigne was a Jansenist and 
something of their earnest severity, akin to English Puritanism, is to be 
found in his best work. A successor of Rubens in the patronage of Marie de 
Medici, he eventually became court painter to Louis XIll and Louis XIV. 

This portrait of Charles Il displays succinct, clean draftsmanship and 
beautiful handling of color. It has the sense of drama that can be seen in 
other Philippe de Champaigne paintings such as the Louvre’s magnificent 
large portrait of another of his great patrons, Richelieu, and, on a more 
modest scale, “L’Ex-Voto de 1662” in the Louvre, and the portrait of 
Colbert in the Metropolitan Museum of Art.? 

In the Museum’s painting, Charles Il is shown in three-quarter view, cut 
off above the knees, with the late Renaissance device of a curtain pulled 
to the side.? Beyond the curtain there is a seascape with a flotilla of ships. 
It seems likely that the fleet and the Cliffs of Dover in the background 
represent Charles’ prophetic statement that he would return to England 
from exile. The King wears his dress armor with a red taffeta sash and a 
blue ribbon; his plumed helmet rests on a table at the right. The design is 
heightened by the elaborate decoration on the armor and the pattern of 
the curtain. The canvas itself is enclosed in a richly carved seventeenth- 
century frame, probably the original one for the painting. 

The portrait is keenly analytical. The broad expanse of yellow-brown 
curtain behind, focuses attention on the face. The layers of paint and clear 
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glaze give a softness and sensuality to the modeling, which emphasize the 
dissipation in the face of the young King. Charles was only eighteen 
when the portrait was painted.‘ The date 1653 on the columns, revealed 
during a recent cleaning, establishes his age and places him in St. Germain, 
where he lived in exile with his mother Henriette Marie, under the protection 
of his grandmother and the painter's patron, Marie de Medici. 

“Charles Il, King of England” helps to complete the presentation of 
Baroque portraiture in the Cleveland Museum, and its vitality, psychological 
insight, and facility of execution give it a dignity far beyond that of the 
ordinary seventeenth century French portrait. This painting adds a splendid 
formal state portrait to the Museum's collection. Nancy C. Wixom 
159.38 Oil on canvas. 49%” x 39”. Ex-Coll.: Royal Palace of St. Germain; Jules Feral, St. Germain; Stanley 
Mortimer, New York (Sale: Parke-Bernet, Dec. 2, 1944, no. 85, repr. p. 57). Exhibited: French Painting 1100- 
1900, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 1951, no. 68, Pl. 68; Philippe de Champaigne, Paris, Orangerie des 


Tuileries, 1952, no. 28, p. 59; Philippe de Champaigne, Museum of Fine Art, Ghent, Belgium, 1952, p. 17, 
no. 28, repr. p. 16. 


This portrait was erroneously identified as that of James Il by the English painter Sir Peter Lely until the Morti- 
mer sale, when it was recognized, by Charles Sterling of the Louvre, as a portrait of Charles Il by Philippe 
de Champaigne. This was further substantiated by the date revealed when the portrait was cleaned. 


2See Philippe de Champaigne, Paris, Orangerie des Tuileries, 1952. 


3it is interesting to compare this painting with the Museum's portrait of Agostino Barbarigo by Paolo Veronese 
which uses a similar device almost a century earlier. 


4Charles Il was crowned king of Scotland in 1651, but his rights to the English throne were not admitted, and 

after a defeat by Cromwell's army at Worcester, he left England and lived in St. Germain as the head of a 
factious court until June 1654. He took refuge in Cologne for about two years and then in Holland where he 
remained until Cromwell's death. He was recalled to England in 1660 and proclaimed King. 


TWO INDIAN STONE SCULPTURES 


Within the year, the Museum has acquired two significant Indian stone 
sculptures. Both are Hindu in subject matter and were designed for archi- 
tectural settings; both reveal the culmination of a long stylistic development, 
one as it took place in North India, the other in the south, sometime be- 
tween the tenth and eleventh centuries. The relief of the “Dancing Shiva”! 
comes from the region of Khajuraho in Bundelkhand, North Central India. 
At the time of its making, rajas of the Chandel dynasty, who were great 
builders of temples and beautiful reservoirs, controlled one of the most 
powerful states in the north. At Khajuraho, the religious capital of the king- 
dom, there are some thirty temples saved from devastation by Moslem 
iconoclasts, because of their fairly inaccessible site. In these temples, small 
sculptures like the “Dancing Shiva” were often used in friezes inside a 
porch,or mandapa, directly under the domed ceiling. Such a treatment can be 
seen at the Vishvanath temple,? where colonnettes exactly like those of 
the Museum's sculpture, frame each subject. 

Sculpture placed high in dimly lighted interiors must be deeply undercut 
in order to be effective. In the ‘Dancing Shiva” the artist has used this 
device most successfully; parts of the sculpture are almost in the round 
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and cast shadows which emphasize the fluent movement of the single 
voluptuous figure that dominates the scene so compellingly. 

Here Shiva, one of the great gods of the Hindu trinity, is eight-armed 
and carries in upraised hands two of his symbols, the trident and the drum. 
The first of his right arms follows a graceful dance posture, and the fourth 
and lowest holds an end of his scarf. His left arms are destroyed. The god 
is dressed in jewels and scarfs, heavy ear-rings, necklaces, a bracelet 
and anklets. There is a motive above his forehead that is too badly 
damaged to be identified, but could, appropriately, have been a scull or 
an ornamental medallion. The Brahmanical sacred thread winds across his 
chest. A heavy garland crosses over the left arm, falls along the body, 
crosses the right ankle, and then follows a slight diagonal behind the 
figure up to the right shoulder. The curve of it at the right immensely 
strengthens the rhythmic flow of the composition. 

Nothing adds to the sense of movement more than the sublimely tranquil 
face of the god, above the remarkable contortion of the body, swinging 


EIGHT-ARMED DANCING SHIVA 
Sandstone 

Indian, 10th-11th Century A.D. 
James Parmelee Collection 
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as it does completely around at the waist, from the rear view of the lower 
part of the body to the full front view of the upper part of it. This animated 
movement is echoed in the position of Nandi, Shiva’s bull, who eagerly 
twists his lifted head to look back over his shoulder at the wonder of the god. 

In contrast to the radiantly active figure of the god from the north, is 
the quiet standing goddess from the south. She is “Devi,” as Uma or Parvati, 
consort or shakti of Shiva, and in the south, as the Great Mother, she is 
held in high esteem and worshipped in her various aspects with as much 
devotion as the god. In this image her aspect is satvic, or benign, and 
she holds the lila Kamala, or sportive lotus, in her right hand, with her left 
arm relaxed in lola hasta. 

The kingdom of the Cholas in the days when the goddess was made was 
at the height of its glory. The gifted dynasty rose swiftly from obscurity to 
imperial power and managed to survive for 350 years, the constant warfare 
to which reigning houses were doomed. The princelings were at first feuda- 
tories of the Pallavas but when the power of the Pallavas was weakened 
by war with the Chalukhyas, the Cholas took over their kingdom. At one 
time Chola domination extended to Ceylon, the Maldive Islands, and 
Malaya. After 1052, however, the empire declined rapidly and the king- 
dom was completely destroyed by Malik Kafur, the plundering slave 
general of the Turkish Sultan of Delhi. Perhaps it was at the time of Malik 
Kafur’s expedition that the Devi was damaged. 

During their great days the Cholas built the most magnificent of all 
south Indian temples and they amply endowed them. The Museum's Devi 
probably stood in one of these temples, in a shallow niche, as the back of 
the sculpture is only slightly modeled. Chola artists owed their styles and 
skills, whether as architects or sculptors, to the Pallavas, the great creative 
artists of the south. It was the qualities of aristocratic mien and statuesque 
tranquility found in Pallava scultpure that most appealed to the Chola 
artist. In early Chola sculptures, such as the Devi, decorative detail 
is restrained, bodily forms are simple and convincing, and hands holding 


symbolic objects grasp them naturally. Later, postures become stereotyped 
and surface decoration more complex. 

The Museum’s figure is carved of the grainy coarse granite available 
in the south. Her costume is the usual one of a medieval princess, with a 
skirt of material as “thin as a discarded snake's skin,” and a delightfully 
intricate waist band. The sacred thread falls from the left shoulder and 
goes under the right arm. Since the image is comparable in representation 
and style to images at Nageshvaraswami, the tenth century temple at 
Kumbakonam near Tajore, it can be dated with reasonable certainty as 
tenth or early eleventh century. Margaret F. Marcus 


158.288. H: 18”; w: 19%”. 


2Percy Brown, Indian Architecture: Hindu and Buddhist, Bombay n.d. Pl. LXXX, fig. 1. 
359.44, H: 46”. 
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PARVATI 

Stone 
South Indian, 11th Century, Chola Period 
The J. H. Wade Collection 
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THE EDITH L. BURROUS ENDOWMENT FUND 


The Trustees wish to record the generous gift of Edith L. Burrous, who died 
June 24, 1958. Miss Burrous was a member of the Museum staff for twenty- 
eight years, and from 1945, until her retirement in 1953, was In Charge of 
Membership. Her deep affection for the Museum did not end with her re- 
tirement. As a final expression of her interest she bequeathed to The 
Cleveland Museum of Art almost her entire estate, amounting to a 


sum of $30,326.69. 


NEW FUND 


The Birdie B. Herzog Memorial Membership Endowment Fund, established 


NEW MUSEUM HOURS 
Beginning September 8, 1959 
Closed Monday 
Tuesday 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Wednesday 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Thursday 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


Friday 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. during lecture 
season. (in September open till 6 p.m.) 


Saturday 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Open Sundays, New Year's Day, Me- 
morial Day, 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. 


Closed July 4, Thanksgiving and 
December 25. 


LIBRARY 


The Library is open from 10.00 a.m. to 5.45 
p.m. on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday. On Saturday it is open from 9 
a.m. to 4.45 p.m. From October through May 
the Reading Room is open Sundays from 
3.00 p.m. to 5.45 p.m. and Wednesdays 
from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


RESTAURANT 


Tuesday through Saturday luncheon is served 
from 12 m. to 2.15 p.m. 


Afternoon tea is served from 3.15 to 4.45 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, and 3.15 p.m. 
to 4.30 p.m. on Saturday. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


In the future, the names of all new Members 
of the M will be published in the Decem- 
ber issue of the Bulletin each year. 


by Bequest of Birdie B. Herzog.........eeeeeeeeeeceeccee + $1,100.00 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 
The Director wishes to announce the follow- 
ing new appointments to the staff: 

Edward B. Henning, formerly Associate 
Curator of Education, is now Assistant to the 
Director. Mr. Henning, who received his 
M.A. degree from Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, has been a ber of the M 
staff since 1952. 

James R. Johnson succeeds Mr. Henning as 
Associate Curator of Education. He has been 
on the faculties of Columbia University and 
Western Reserve University, where he was 
Chairman of the Humanities Program. Mr. 
Johnson studied at Harvard, the Sorbonne, 
and Columbia University. 

Editor of Museum Publications is Merald 
E. Wrolstad. Dr. Wrolstad, who was Director 
of Publications at the University of Pittsburgh, 
received his doctorate from the University 
of lowa. 

Nancy W. Stafstrom, M.A. (Bryn Mawr), 
is Assistant in the Oriental Department. 


CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER 


Sunday 13. 2.30 p.m. Gallery Talk: The 
Classical Collection. 
Martha Carter. 
Gallery Talk: The 
Impressionists and 
Other Modern Paint- 
ers. MargueriteMun- 
ger. 

Gallery Talk: Man- 
nerist Painting. James 
R. Johnson. 


EXHIBITION 


Galleries 27 and 28..Ceramic International 
Syracuse Show. 
(opens Sept. 29) 


Sunday 20. 2.30 p.m. 


Sunday 27. 2.30 p.m. 


